MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
Aerial cartography of Arctic regions is now making
rapid strides. In the eastern part of the North American
archipelago, Canadian expeditions have traversed the
country. In East Greenland the Danes have photo-
graphed almost the whole of the coastal area between
Prins Christian's Sound and Danmarkshavn, a distance of
about i, i oo miles, and maps are being issued which alto-
gether will cover 100,000 square miles. The Norwegian
expeditions have photographed large areas in the central
part of East Greenland, and their maps will be a valuable
check on the Danish ones. In the summer of 1936 the
Norwegians began also a great mapping campaign in
Spitsbergen, which was continued through the summer
of 1938, so that the whole land is being mapped from the
air. Parts of Taimyr and the North Siberian Islands were
photographed by the Graf Zeppelin expedition, and the
Russians themselves are continuing the work. We may
expect to have within a few years completely up-to-date
maps of all the land in the Arctic, for development is
going forward rapidly, and in hardly any other field of
polar exploration have modern methods played so pre-
dominant a part as in cartography. The regions round
the Pole itself, which explorers took hundreds of years to
discover, and whose uncertain bounds cost endless
struggles and many lives to determine, will in the course
of only ten years be known in the greatest detail; and
every river and glacier will be traceable on a map which
in accuracy is equal to those of our own country.
Nearly ten years ago, the Swedish Professor Helge
Backlund and I went ashore at the inner end of a little-
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